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may well be proud." But can we grant this assumption, and with it the 
restriction of experience to perception ? Apparently not, unless we ignore 
the great variety of ways in which we ascribe reality to a content. But if 
there is no single fundamental act which assigns reality to the mere * that, ' 
apart from all relations, then the process of experiencing reality must con- 
sist in a relation of the content in question to other contents. On this 
' relative ' theory, the distinction between empirical and a priori could not 
be ultimate, for all forms of discovery and realization must fall within 
experience, in the wider sense of the term. A * genetic logic ' would, of 
course, be abhorrent to Meinong ; but it is difficult to see how, without such 
a point of view, he is ever to get the disjecta membra of knowledge 
together again. 

Wilbur Urban. 
Trinity College. 

Hauptprobleme der Religionsphilosophie der Gegenwart. Von Rudolf 

Eucken. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1907. — pp. 120. 

This attractive book consists of three lectures, "Die seelische Begrund- 
ung der Religion," "Religion und Geschichte, " and "Das Wesen des 
Christentums," which were delivered at a theological Ferienkurs in Jena in 
October, 1906, and give in popular form the application of Eucken' s activ- 
istic Idealism to those highest and ultimate problems of life and of philos- 
ophy, the problems of religion. 

The opening lecture deals with the basis of religion in the soul. The 
author first sets aside two false accounts : the intellectualistic, which bases 
religion upon an insight into the excellence of the structure and constitution 
of the world ; and that which makes religion merely subjective, a mere 
form or product of human feeling. Over against these, — which are not 
adequate to the nature of religion as it actually is, an experience in which 
' ' something more than human works in man and lifts him above himself, 
makes a new being of him and opens up to him a new relation to other 
men," — Eucken sets his own principle of the " Selbststandigkeit des 
Geisteslebens. ' ' This is the central principle of Eucken's philosophy, and it 
is also the central difficulty of the student of that philosophy. Does it mean 
simply the independence of spiritual life ? If so, the question at once arises, 
Independent of what ? and the philosophy falls to pieces as a dualism. But 
if it means the self-dependence (i. e., absoluteness) of spiritual life, we have 
a profound and self-consistent philosophy which must be ranked as a form 
of Absolute Idealism ; a philosophy which holds that spiritual life is not 
only the primary, but the sole and all-inclusive, reality of the universe. 

As between these two interpretations, Eucken's phraseology, — espe- 
cially his frequent application of the terms " uberlegen " and " Uberlegen- 
heit ' ' to spiritual life, — might incline us to the former ; but the latter is 
surely the true one. In the first place, it is the only one that does any sort 
of justice to those ethical and religious interests which Eucken has most at 
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heart. Religious feeling, in its first indignant and enthusiastic condem- 
nation of the world, may be dualistic ; but if it reflects, it soon finds that its 
own root is severed unless all existence be a unity, and a unity because 
divinely constituted throughout. In the second place, such an absolutism 
is the goal toward which any ethico-religious Idealism like Eucken's nat- 
urally and rightly tends. And as Boyce-Gibson points out, it is the goal 
toward which Eucken actually is moving as the development of his thought 
goes on from year to year. Nor does such an Absolute Idealism do any 
injustice to the two central pillars of his system, Personalism and Activism ; 
on the contrary, it is the only metaphysic which can do justice to these. 
For the freedom of man, and those capacities of reason and volition in 
virtue of which man is in his own order a creator and originator, can be 
adequately explained only as a self-communication on the part of God, a 
reproduction, however qualified, of the divine nature, which is the supreme 
and ultimate principle of the universe, in and as human nature. It is only 
thus that we can account for those rational, ethical, and religious capabilities 
which make man a person at all ; and only thus that we can view the uni- 
verse as Idee, — as, through and through, a reasonable and spiritual sys- 
tem, and therefore a true seat of religion. Indeed, in spite of the occasion- 
ally dualistic language, it is virtually to this that Eucken comes as he goes 
on to base religion upon the operation in man of that totality of existence 
to which man and nature both in some way belong, and to follow the 
development of religion through the three stages of spiritual life. The 
lecture closes with a brief but luminous discussion of three closely connected 
topics : immediacy in religious experience ; certainty in religion ; the per- 
sonal character of religious truth and of the process in which that truth is 
apprehended. 

In the second lecture the relation of religion to history is considered. 
The discussion (aside from an objectionable view of the effect of knowledge 
upon religious devotion) is based upon another of the main principles of 
Eucken's system, — the conception of a present superior to time, so that 
the past is still in the present and is therefore still capable of being altered 
and lifted to a new level of being. In accordance with this, two views are 
set aside which subject the present to the past: the " Historicismus " 
which regards the course of human affairs as a mere chain of events, and 
the present, therefore, as a mere result of the past ; and the tendency to 
make a single point in the past so final that all subsequent religious life 
must be a mere holding fast to that point. 

The third lecture, in attempting to indicate the essence of Christianity, 
finds the point of departure of religion in the unbearableness of the present 
condition of the world by reason of its evil ; and then classifies the religions 
which attempt to heal that evil into religions of law, which accept the ele- 
ments of the world but seek to introduce a better order among them, and 
religions of redemption, which demand a radical transformation of the 
world. Among the latter, Hindu religion is altogether negative, — to it 
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the very existence of a world is evil, — while Christianity is affirmative, but 
involves in its affirmation a great negative ; the world is to be affirmed, 
but only as revolutionized ("a new heaven and a new earth") through 
divine grace. Then follow highly suggestive discussions of the inwardness 
of Christianity ; of the Christian view of suffering ; of the possibility of 
affirming the world, because of the presence of the divine nature to the 
human ; of the nature of Christian love, its breadth and its capacity for 
unfaltering discipline ; of the originality of Jesus ; of the universality of 
Christianity with regard both to races and epochs ; and the lecture closes 
with a reference to the present outlook for religion in face of the tendencies 
which oppose it. 

The tone of the book cannot be too warmly commended. Eucken is, 
among philosophers, one of the great race ; those to whom, as to Plato, 
philosophy is a life and a character as well as a theory of the universe. 
He writes, not like one who contemplates and scrutinizes religion from 
without, — a method upon which an adequate philosophy of religion never 
has arisen and never can arise, — but like a man who possesses, and is 
possessed by, the experience which he seeks to interpret. Hence every 
one who has the interests of religion at heart, every one who wishes the 
interests of religion to become the supreme interests of our life upon the 
earth, could most heartily welcome the book, even though he accepted 
not one of the special doctrines in it. 

G. J. Blewett. 
Victoria College, Toronto. 

An Introduction to Philosophy. By George Stuart Fullerton. New 
York, The Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan and Co., 1906. 
— pp. xiii, 322. 

One leaves Professor Fullerton' s book with the regretful feeling that here 
is a delightfully written work that has just missed its aim. One wishes 
that it had been entitled "An Introduction to a Theory of Dualistic 
Realism " in order that full meed of praise might be given it. It is not, in 
truth, an "Introduction to Philosophy," for well-nigh half of the book 
(Chapters IV to XI) is directly occupied with the proof of the author's 
particular philosophical doctrine, while the remainder is so colored by that 
doctrine that it is impossible not to detect its presence. There is no 
reason, to be sure, why, in a "System of Philosophy," an author should 
not present, as cogently as he is able, the views which he has come to 
accept : there would seem to be many reasons why this should not be done in 
an " Introduction to Philosophy. " The object of such an introductory work, 
as Professor Fullerton himself recognizes, is not to convince a student of 
the truth of this or that solution of the world problem, — he is not yet pre- 
pared for conviction, — but rather to make him vividly aware that there is 
a problem, and to give him some notion of its scope and difficulty. Pro- 
fessor Fullerton fails, in the main, to do this. It is his evident wish to set 



